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same time, the real question is not, after all, whether the citizen of the 
large city is more able to pay than the citizen of the small town or the 
citizen of the rural district, but whether we may reasonably expect com- 
bination and concentration of the protective and developmental machinery 
of the public to bring to public enterprise those advantages which com- 
bination and large-scale business almost invariably bring to private 
enterprise. 

Robert H. Tucker. 
Louisville, Ky., November 10, 1911. 



THE SPECIAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 
ON STATISTICS OF CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 
OVER 30,000 IN 1908. 

Unlike the previous special reports on cities, issued by the United States 
Census Bureau, this one could more properly be called "Financial Statistics 
of Cities having a Population of over 30,000," because the physical data 
heretofore published along with the financial data are reserved for separate 
study. Although special in the sense of covering intensely a definite field, 
the report may be looked upon as regular, for we are now in possession of 
comparable data for the years 1902-1908 for cities of this class. 

There are some departures in this report from the standard formerly 
followed of which the separate tabulation of Receipts by Municipal Service 
Enterprise, and the summary of Total Payments and Receipts, municipal 
and agency (Table 3) should be mentioned. 

The portion given over to accounting terminology is smaller than the 
corresponding part in former reports, but the main items are again denned 
in the hope that "further discussion of these definitions will result, and that 
the number of cities adopting these terms will be increased." Of these 
definitions and the part they have played in the accounting and publicity 
work of some of the state bureaus it is unnecessary to speak. Suffice it 
to say, in this connection, that not only does such clarified thought stim- 
ulate the work and make simpler the task of getting comparable financial 
statistics of cities, but at the same time it serves as a valuable aid in helping 
to reduce the subject of public finance to a scientific basis. The definitions 
should constantly be consulted by all students of municipal government 
and finance. 

Among the recommendations found in the report are those touching 
the establishment of uniform fiscal years for cities, for a more precise classi- 
fication of debt obligations according to purpose, etc. Others bearing 
upon the accounting features of the Report, such as the failure to give 
credit to different enterprises for materials or services furnished by them 
to the various departments are scattered through the text. 

The statistical matter is varied and extensive, covering as it does pay- 
ments for general expenses, for special service expenses, for invested funds, 
for interest on debt; payments for outlays by purposes; payments on 
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account of debt, etc. Revenues are treated in the same general detail; 
receipts from general revenue, from special service revenue, from special 
assessments and privileges, from departmental services, from receipts from 
interest, etc., making numerous pages of detailed tables. In the same 
inclusive manner are the subjects of debt outstanding at th- „xOse of 1908, 
both funded and special assessment, together with tlie changes in the debt 
during the year, given consideration. Besides these data the assessed 
value of property, and the replacement values of public improvements, 
total and per capita payments for meeting governmental costs, etc., are 
printed in detail. Whatever doubts one may have of the accuracy with 
which these statistical arrays reflect the financial status and transactions 
of American cities, he must admire the display of courage and energy which 
has made possible the reduction of American city finance to a near com- 
parable basis. 

A realization of the significance of the contents of this Report comes, 
only after close and intimate study, not only of the figures themselves, but 
of the principles which have governed their distribution. Unfortunately, 
both are difficult because of the almost total divorcement of the tables 
and the text applicable thereto, as well as the almost complete absence of 
any summary of general or specific conclusions which the figures support. 
It may be choosing the wiser part for the Census officials to refrain from 
both drawing definite conclusions and pointing out general truths, yet 
such failure places the outsider, who does not know and cannot know the 
inaccuracies and incompleteness of the data, in a compromising position 
when he studies them to determine the trend of city finance. 

Hazardous as specific comparisons may be, the reviewer will venture 
to point out some of the significant things in relation to the subjects of 
debt and expenditure for outlays or permanent improvements, etc. 

Most independent political corporations in the United States are accorded 
the power of borrowing money. Such corporations for the 158 cities with 
population of over 30,000 are given in Table 2. Seventy of these reported 
school districts; and five, park districts as having such power. Other 
jurisdictions besides these are accorded this privilege. Of a total out- 
standing gross debt in 1908 of $2,109,220,215, 94.5 per cent, was incurred 
by the city corporations, 2.2 per cent, by independent school districts, and 
3.3 per cent, by other corporations. Of this $2,000,000,000 plus gross 
debt, over $1,800,000,000 was funded or long time debt. If we add to the 
latter the special assessment debt outstanding we have a total long time 
debt of $1,900,000,000 of which 16.12 per cent, was issued for water supply 
systems; 1.15 per cent, for libraries, art galleries, and museums; 6.85 per 
cent, for parks and gardens and 11.4 per cent, for school buildings and sites. 
The amounts issued for funding and refunding were respectively 8.50 per 
cent, and 4.5 per cent, of this amount. Of the debt for water supply sys- 
tems 59.8 per cent, was incurred by cities having a population of 300,000 
and over, while the proportions for these cities for libraries and parks were 
90.08 per cent, and 85.20 per cent, respectively. Cities with population of 
100,000-300,000 incurred 21.45 per cent, of all the debt for water supply 
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purposes, but only 7.42 per cent, and 9.37 per cent, respectively, for libraries 
and for parks. 

The revenue loans, or loans made in the anticipation of taxes, outstanding 
at the close of 1908 equalled $131,156,616. Of these, the cities of Group 
I reported $107,943,941 or 82.30 per cent. Of the $107,000,000 plus New 
York City reported $88,000,000, or 81.63 per cent., while of Group II, 
Jersey City, St. Paul, Rochester, Seattle, and Hartford, Conn., reported 
66.22 per cent. These figures help to explain the almost negligible receipts 
on current bank deposits reported by New York and other cities. (Table 
15, pp. 222 et seq.) Revenue loans of this type which are paid when the 
taxes against which the loans are drawn are collected are not ordinarily 
counted as debt in the constitutional sense, and are a recurring item in the 
financial transactions of most cities. 

Most of the cities reported special assessment loans. The total of such 
debt outstanding at the close of 1908 was $95,000,000 plus, of which the 
cities with population of 300,000 and over reported $51,000,000. New 
York City alone reported $34,000,000, yet this type of loan constituted 
but 3 per cent, of the total indebtedness of those cities with population of 
over 300,000, while it constituted 8 per cent, of the debt for those cities 
with population of 100,000-300,000. The purposes of these loans were 
so indefinitely reported that the Census officials found it necessary to 
tabulate 84.7 per cent, of them under the heading "combined or unreported 
purposes." All of those for New York City and for some others were so 
tabulated. 

Of the 158 cities, 126 increased and 32 decreased their gross debt during 
1908. The increase was $212,304,626, and was equivalent to ten per cent, 
of the outstanding debt. The increase in the sinking fund assets during 
the year was $26,426,770, and was equal to 6.76 per cent, of the total value 
of this fund (p. 239). In 1908, the sinking fund constituted 21.2 per cent, 
of the funded debt, while in 1906 it constituted 22.6 per cent. This decrease 
can probably be explained by the increasing use of serial loans for which 
no sinking fund is necessary. Either the sinking fund is more common 
in the larger cities than in the smaller ones, or the requirement for its main- 
tenance more rigidly lived up to, for the proportion between sinking fund 
and funded debt varied from 12.76 per cent, for the smallest cities under 
review to 23.54 per cent, for the largest cities. 

In view of the importance which is assigned in England, for example, 
to the time municipal bonds are allowed to run, and to the equating prac- 
tice there followed, as well as to the lack of all scientific treatment of this 
problem in the United States, it is interesting to notice that 48.06 per cent, 
of the outstanding funded debt and special assessment loans in 1908 mature 
later than 1928, i. e., one half of the debt runs more than twenty years. 
The corresponding figure for the cities of Group I is 55.87 per cent. This 
group of cities reported 84.75 per cent, of all the debt maturing after 1928, 
but only 72.90 per cent, of the total outstanding debt. New York City 
reported 67 per cent, of her debt as maturing after 1928; Boston, 51 per 
cent.; Chicago, 0.0 per cent.; Portland, Ore., 15 per cent., etc. The 
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maximum deviations of the amount of debt maturing each year for the 
twenty-one years following 1908 for the different groups are : Total, 66.2 
per cent.; Group I, 151.4 per cent.; Group II, 145.9 per cent.; Group III, 
158.9 per cent, and Group IV, 265.5 per cent. This does not lend much 
support to the contention of those who maintain that the regularity of 
debt creation is such that debt could in large measure be replaced by an 
adjustment of the tax rate. 

The total payments of the 158 cities under review for outlays in 1908 
was $269,333,000. This is an increase over like expenditure in 1902 of 
110.3 per cent. In 1902, 66 per cent, of these payments were from revenue, 
while in 1908 only 49.2 per cent, came from revenue. While the per capita 
payments for these purposes in 1905 was $8.29, in 1908 it was $11.32. 
Over this period the increase for cities with population of 300,000 and over 
was $2.79, while for those with population of 100,000-300,000 it was $4.53. 
Cities sometimes borrow for other purposes than outlays as the figures in 
Tables 8 and 9 indicate. The excess of receipts over payments on account 
of debt (Table 9) is greater than the total payments for outlays (Table 8) 
for eighteen cities of the 158, and amounts to $27,167,916, i. e., this money 
was borrowed for revenue purposes. On the other hand, for all the cities, 
the total payments for outlays is greater than the excess of receipts over 
payments on account of debt by $62,600,000, which means that this money 
was furnished from revenue. 

A study of the interest rate on outstanding debt given in Table 25, shows 
that for all cities 28.47 per cent, of it bears 3J per cent, interest, and 33.71 
per cent, bears 4 per cent, interest. The percentages of 3 per cent, debt 
for the individual groups are 33.66 per cent, for Group I; 17.91 per cent. 
for Group II; 11.71 per cent, for Group III; and 8.37 per cent, for Group 
IV. Cities with population of 50,000-100,000 borrowed more than one 
half of their outstanding debt at 4 per cent., while those of population of 
300,000 and over borrowed scarcely more than one fourth at this rate. The 
causes of these differences are not pointed out by the Census officials, and 
it is questionable if there is any single reason assignable in all cases. Since 
the security in case of municipal debt is invariably the taxing power and 
ultimately rests on the presence of taxable value, there may be some close 
relation between the amount of debt outstanding and the interest rate. 
Yet this relationship even in cities equally distant from the money market 
is not a complete explanation. Cincinnati, Ohio, for example, with a per 
capita debt in 1908 of $128.61 paid 3.86 per cent, net interest on her bonds 
issued in 1908, while Toledo, Ohio, with a per capita debt of only $46.49 in 
1908 paid 4.15 per cent, net interest on her issues for the same year. Neither 
are constitutional and legislative restrictions a guarantee of low interest 
on municipal bond issues. What are the forces which give one city excel- 
lent credit and make the bonds of another almost unsalable? Surely 
they are not the possibilities of repudiation. Could it be the lack of busi- 
ness acumen and foresight, and the inferior bargaining power of some city 
officials as compared with others in dealing with the financial market! 

Tables 29, 30, 31, and 32 deserve extended comment, but this review is 
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already too long. In Table 29 all refund payments, counterbalancing, 
investment, trust and nominal payments and receipts are eliminated and 
the "transactions of the different cities are placed upon a net" and compara- 
ble basis. In the other tables mentioned the payments and receipts for 
meeting governmental costs are reduced to a percentage and a per capita 



A few errors have crept into the report. The receipts from revenues of 
water supply systems are given on page 41 as $54,422,470; on page 217 
they are given as $55,268,043. Pittsburgh, Pa., on page 244, is reported 
with an outstanding special assessment debt of $202,938, and on page 251 
the same city is charged with $2,439,738 of special assessment loans under 
"combined or unreported purposes." A like error occurs for Newport, Ky. 
In the discussion of Table 24, page 49, the amount of debt outstanding in 
1908, which matures later than 1928 is given as $909,436,502. In Table 
24, page 257, this amount is given as $931,119,502. Moreover, all com- 
parisons of total debt outstanding on municipal properties, such as those 
on pages 51 and 52 of the text, are unsafe both because of the method of 
evaluation, admittedly inaccurate (p. 50), and because of the failure to 
take account of the time element in the value of such properties. It is not 
correct to say, as the Report does on page 52, "that somewhat more than 
one half of the reported valuation of the properties of departments has 
already been paid for by the cities from revenues received." It would be 
correct to say, if one wishes to make such a comparison, that of the total 
reported valuation somewhat less than one half is at present covered by 
outstanding debt. 

Two suggestions of technique in the presentation of the tables occur to 
one in studying the Report : First, The use of the tables and the correspond- 
ing text would be facilitated by printing the text alongside of the table to 
which it applies. Second, The columns in the tables should be numbered 
consecutively from left to right, and all references in the text to the tables 
should be by column number. 

When all criticisms both favorable and unfavorable are made, the con- 
clusion is inevitable and the evidence overwhelming that there is great 
value in the production of such a report, when it is considered both from 
the statistical matter which it contains and the stimulus which its produc- 
tion gives to the study of municipal finance. 

Horace Secrist. 

Statistician, Industrial Commission, Madison, Wis. 



